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COLONIZATION OF NEW ZEALAND. 


«* Earth’s increase, and foyson-plenty, 
Barns and garners, never empty ; 
Vines with clust’ring branches growing, 
Plants with goodly burden bowing ; 
Spring come to you at the farthest, 
In the very end of harvest! 
Scarcity and want shall shun you, 
Ceres’ blessing so is on you.”—Tempest. 


Wirn little allowance for the license of poetry, all that 
our great Bard has here so vividly pictured in his splendid 
necromantic drama, will, doubtless, ere long be realised 
in the delightful region of the Islands of New Zealand. 
No country in the southern hemisphere is more favoured 
by Nature, in beautiful scenery, and fertility of soil; or in 
its relative position to other countries, where civilization 
has long planted her peaceful standard ; and the dominion 
of arms has yielded to the far more ennobling pursuit 
of arts. In these fair isles, some thousands of our coun- 
trymen are already engaged in the grand,—the heroic 
work of colonization, and have transported thither “ the 
arts—the enterprise,—and we may hope, also, the moral 
feelings and public spirit of their native land.” Upon so 
firm a basis, the happiness of millions yet unborn, may 
be securely built; and the patriotic scheme of civilisation 
thus lead to the fulfilment of the inspired language of 
prophecy, by uniting the nations of the entire earth as in 
one common family. 

The New Zealand group, of which we have ventured 
to predict these happy results, consists of two large islands, 
and several adjacent islets, lying in the Great Pacific Ocean, 
about midway between Asia and South America, being 
about five thousand miles from China or Valparaiso. They 
also form a portion of the vast group of islands known as 
Australasia; and are distant from Sydney, (Australia,) 
and Hobart Town, (Van Diemen’s Land,) in round num- 
bers, about twelve hundred miles; from the New Hebrides 
and Friendly Islands, about the same; from the Mar- 
quesas about three thousand; from the Sandwich Islands, 
three thousand six hundred; and from South Australia, 
eighteen hundred miles. The group extends in length 
from north to south, from the 34th to the 48th degree of 
south latitude; and in breadth from east to west, from 
the 166th to the 179th degree of east longitude. The 
extreme length exceeds eight hundred miles, and the 
average breadth about one hundred miles. The surface 
of the islands is estimated to contain ninety-five thousand 
square miles, or about sixty millions of acres; being a 
territory nearly as large as Great Britain; of which, after 
allowing for mountainous districts and water, it is be- 
lieved that, at least, two-thirds are susceptible of beneficial 
cultivation. Even without assuming any extraordinary 
degree of fertility, New Zealand is thus capable of main- 
taining as large a population as the British isles; which, 
however, it surpasses in respect to soil and climate. 

It is now nearly two hundred years since New Zealand 
was first seen by the Dutch navigator, Tasman,—on Sept. 
13, 1642; but, as he never landed, supposing it to form 
part of a great southern continent, the honour of the dis- 
covery belongs to Captain Cook, who first landed there on 
Sunday, the 8th of October, 1768; and by hoisting the 
British colours, proclaimed the British sovereignty there, 
as against all foreign powers. Cook surveyed the coasts 
with such remarkable accuracy, that his surveys have been 
relied on up to the present day; and he was the first to 
appreciate the advantages derivable from the mere geo- 
graphical position of New Zealand, which is the land 
nearest to the antipodes of England. Three years after 
this re-discovery, Deaienia Franklin endeavoured, but 





unsuccessfully, to establish a Company, with the object of 
colonising New Zealand by a system of barter with the 
natives. We find, however, that no further attempt was 
made on the part of this country for fifty years after. 

The first assumption of British authority in New Zea- 
land was made in the commission granted to Captain 
Philip, in 1787, in which it was annexed to his jurisdic- 
tion, as Governor of New South Wales; but it was not 
until 1814 that any further notice was taken of the co- 
lony, when four justices of the peace were appointed, to 
maintain law and order amongst the straggling squatters. 
Between this period and the formation of the first New 
Zealand Company, in 1825, scarcely any effort was made 
towards the colonization of the country ; unless we dignify 
as colonists, the refugees from the penal settlements, who, 
in the northern parts of the North Island, were setting up 
a system of disorder and iicense. 

he firs. New Zealand Company was formed by seve- 
ral eminent merchants, under the auspices of the Earl of 
Durham ; and though its plans were ultimately suspended, 
it must ever be regarded as the first of the matured endea- 
vours to colonize New Zealand. It was in 1837, that 
public attention was called to the art of colonization : 
its principles were again and again canvassed by govern- 
ment between the years 1837 and 1840; at the commence- 
ment of which period was formed the New Zealand Asso- 
ciation, exclusively with a benevolent object, and without 
any view to commercial gain. In 1838, the New Zea- 
land Colonization Company took the place of the ‘Associ- 
ation; and in 1839, finally arose the present New Zea- 
land Company, upon the principle of insuring the essential 
combination of land, capital, and labour, by selling, instead 
of giving away—as was commonly done in past times— 
the waste lands belonging to the Crown ; and by applying 
the proceeds of such sales to the carrying out of labourers 
from Great Britain. There were two other objects: first, 
to deter capitalists from cultivating more land than they 
could turn to any good purpose; and secondly, to prevent 
persons of the labouring class from becoming proprietors 
of land before they had acquired the means of occupying 
it with advantage to the community, or to P eae Sey 
In May, 1839, Col. Wakefield was on his way to New 
Zealand, to make a purchase of land for the Company’s 
first settlement; and such was the confidence in their 
plan, that within six weeks of the departure of their agent, 
no less than 100,000/. worth of land was disposed of, out of 
their contemplated purchase! On Sept. Ist, Col. Wake- 
field reac New Zealand, and a purchase of twenty 
millions of acres of land was made of the natives, under 
his superintendence. Pending this purchase, the main 
body of colonists sailed from England and Scotland, in 
September, 1839; who, at their departure, entered into a 
contract for mutual government oat protection in the co- 
lony. Within the next three months, public meetings on 
the Colonization of New Zealand were held in Glasgow, 
Dublin, and Paisley ; and from the former place a pretty 
large deputation sailed for the new country. On January 
25, 1840, a meeting was held in Plymouth, and a. com- 
pany formed for a “ New Plymouth” in New Zealand. 

Meantime, the confidence of intending colonists was 
shaken by the want of an efficient government in the 
colony ; when a meeting was held in the Guildhall of the 
City of London, on April 17, 1840, at which was agreed 
on a petition presented to parliament in July; a com- 
mittee was next appointed, and their investigations have 
been of much advantage to the colony. Captain Hobson 
was next appointed governor, and upon his arrival in New 
Zealand aflirmed the sovereignty of the British Crown. 
In spite of all opposition and discouragement, the colony 
now rapidly advanced; and, to use the words of Col. 
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Wakefield, “ Commerce, founded on the capital introduced 
from home and the other colonies of the southern hemi- 
sphere, gives a life to the place similar to that of old coun- 
tries.” The Company, in conjunction with the Church 
Society, next formed a bishopric in New Zealand; and 
the Rev. G. A. Selwyn, a clergyman of high character 
and attainments, has since proceeded to the colony, as the 
first Bishop of New Zealand. It should here be men- 
tioned, that the first settlement formed by the Company 
was that of Wellington, in Port Nicholson, presently to be 
described more in detail. In August, 1839, the Ply- 
mouth Company despatched their surveying staff to the 
colony, and thence arose the settlement of New Plymouth. 
In February, 1841, a royal charter was granted to the 
Company, giving them with other important privileges, an 
undoubted title to about a million acres of land; and 
guaranteeing to them, in future, indemnification in land, 
at the Government price, for their outlay in surveys and 
navigation. Another settlement, to be called Nelson, was 
next projected; the surveying staff of which was de- 
spatched in April. In September, an entertainment was 
given by the Company, at Blackwall, to celebrate the de- 
parture of the Nelson settlers; and, in a few days, the 
expedition sailed, embracing four ships of from 500 to 600 
tons each, and carrying nearly eight hundred souls. There 
are now, therefore, three settlements established under the 
Company: of the first two—Wellington and New Ply- 
mouth—we already know that the one possesses every 
requisite, from its position and its harbour, for becoming 
the commercial centre of the islands; while the New Ply- 
mouth district is described by all travellers as capable of 
being made the agricultural storehouse of Australasia. 
To this retrospective glance at the Colonization of New 
Zealand, we shall append a few leading characteristics of 
the country. A chain of lofty mountains intersects the 
whole of the Southern, and a great part of the Northern, 
island: they are capped with perpetual snow; some of 
them rise more than 14,000 feet, and their whole appear- 
ance is strikingly rich and grand; their sides being covered 
with forest-timber. Besides this chain, which forms, as it 
were, the back-bone of the islands, there are outliers, and 
subordinate ranges of hills, covered for the most part with 
perpetual snow, but in some instances, clothed with fern. 
Like most of the South Sea Islands, New Zealand is of 
voleanic origin ; and in the interior are several volcanoes 
in active operation. There is, however, no record of any 
earthquake within the memory of man. The Northern 
island is evidently volcanic, as you see continually extinct 
volcanoes with a thin crust. The soil is, therefore, well 
adapted for the vine; and from its resemblance to the soil 
of Italy, it is presumed that wines equal to Lacryma 
Christi might be grown in New Zealand. There is also 
a striking resemblance between the entrance to the Bay of 
Naples, and that into Cook’s Straits, (between Northern 
and Southern Island,) with Mount Egmont, an active 
volcano, in the distance. With the picturesque scenery 
of the Bay of Islands, at the north-eastern extremity of 
Northern Island, the public are familiar through Mr. Bur- 
ford’s exquisitely painted panorama, exhibited a few sea- 
sons since in the metropolis. The mountains here are less 
elevated, and the foliage somewhat finer, and more varie- 
gated, than in the southern districts; and the numerous 
rivers and streams are diversified with some romantic falls. 
The bay is a remarkably fine and capacious harbour: a 
great number of whalers and other shipping touch here ; 
and this locality has been most frequented by Europeans, 
who occupy much of the surrounding land. Of the natu- 
ral productions of New Zealand, we have but space to 
speak briefly. The timber grows to a towering height, 


and the vast forests offer an inexhaustible supply for ship- 


building and other purposes. The Cowdie, or Kauri, 
throws the majestic pines of America and Norway into in- 
significance : it grows from 85 to 95 feet high, without a 
branch, and sometimes 36 feet in circumference ; its leaves 
resemble those of the English box; from the wood issue 
gum and resin, the latter of which is collected and sold at 
a penny per pound to the Americans; but its use is kept 
secret. The Kauri is well adapted for house-building ; 
and from its size, lightness, and strength, for the topmasts 
of the largest East Indiamen and men-of-war. Altoge- 
ther, there have been upwards of seventy varieties of New 
Zealand wood sent to this country. The Board of Admi- 
ralty contracts for supplies of Kauri timber for the use of 
the royal navy; and several vessels have been built in the 
New Zealand rivers, by English merchants, assisted by the 
natives. Flax is another staple of the country: it appears 
to be indigenous and inexhaustible, and is already well 
known in England. Potatoes and Indian corn are raised 
in abundance; and vegetables and fruits are plentiful. 
The fertile plains are adapted for the easy cultivation of 
corn, and the harvests may be anticipated as free from 
such destructive droughts as are common in Australia. 
The plains are also favourable for sheep; and some New 
Zealand wool lately received in London has been pro- 
nounced superior in length of staple, and fineness of tex- 
ture, to any wool ever produced in New South Wales. 
Tron, coal, bitumen, freestone, marble, sulphur, and clay 
for brick-making, are found in abundance. There are 
no native quadrupeds ; but the pigs and cattle that have 
been introduced, thrive well. There is only one reptile— 
ai lizard; the birds are very numerous; and there is a 
rich supply of excellent fresh-water fish; whales resort 
here, and are captured in great numbers. The total num- 
ber of the aboriginal inhabitants of the New Zealand 
group, is estimated at 158,300: and it is gratifying to 
learn that their capacity, intelligence, and moral feelings, 
are such as to afford the most promising hopes of their 
own civilization, and of their future usefulness as mem- 
bers of British colonial society. Large numbers of them 
have already learned to read and write, and one New 
Zealander has risen to the responsible situation of chief 
officer of a whaling-ship. 

It is now time to describe the locality of the Engraving 
—Part of Lambton Harbour in Port Nicholson, compre- 
hending about one-third of the water-frontage of the Town 
of Wellington. Port Nicholson is at the southern extre- 
mity of Northern Island, and is one of the best harbours 
in the world. It is, at least, twelve miles long, and 
averages three miles wide; the shelter is perfect, and 
ships may enter or leave the harbour with all winds; and 
the depth of water is never less than from seven to eleven 
fathoms. The river Hartona, which falls into the Port, 
is said to be navigable for nearly one hundred miles; and 
its lofty banks are thickly clothed with wood. This part 
of the country is inhabited by the Kapiti tribe, one of 
whom, Naiti, the younger brother of a chief, has resided 
in England for two years; and returned last year in the 
ship Zory, in the service of the New Zealand Company. § 

Col. Wakefield, in a dispatch, dated 20th February last, 
states that the shipping then belonging to Port Nicholson 
was already considerable; the houses erected in Welling- 
ton had cost, at least, £18,000; and the merchandise and 
provisions in the place might be set down at not less than 
£200,000. In every direction, large stores and private 
dwellings were springing up; and there was erecting a 
vast steam saw and flour mill, brought from England by 
Messrs. Hopper, Petre, and Molesworth. Many gentle- 
men were employed in raising stock, and farming opera- 
tions ; even inferior land had produced excellent wheat 





and barley, whilst’some ‘grown on the banks of the Hutt 
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river, was the finest the writer had ever seen. All that 
has been said or written of the extraordinary healthiness of 
the place, had been borne out by experience; and Col. 
Wakefield believed that every temperate and well-con- 
ducted person in the Colony was entirely free from disease. 
The settlers on the Company’s territory were on the most 
friendly terms with each other, and with the natives. This 
gratifying testimony of Col. Wakefield is entirely cor- 
roborated by the Hon. H. Petre, in his account of the first 
settlement of the New Zealand Company, recently pub- 
lished. Mr. Petre* refutes the mis-statements that have 
been so recklessly made, as to the want of provisions at the 
Company’s first settlement; and he believes that never were 
the wants of the founders of a colony, so amply supplied 
from the beginning. Neither were the emigrants incon- 
venienced by the hostility of the natives; the numbers 
astonished them, and they used frequently to ask whether 
the whole tribe, meaning thereby all the people of Eng- 
land, had not come to Port Nicholson. The settlers em- 
ployed the natives in shooting, fishing, hunting, cutting 
firewood, and building houses: at first, they were content 
to be paid with food only; but their wants increased by 
degrees, and they required various goods, as tobacco, 
clothing, and hardware. All this took place at the first 
squatting settlement on the banks of the Hutt; latterly, 
after the bulk of the settlers were established at Wellington, 
the natives had begun to require money-wages in return 
for their labour. One native resident at Wellington pur- 
chased a horse which had been imported from New South 
Wales, and used to let it out for hire; and another had an 
account with the Bank. Great numbers were in posses- 
sion of money, which they usually carried about with them 
in a handkerchief tied round the neck. At first, the natives 
carried muskets, though apparently from mere habit: the 
settlers, however, never carried arms; the custom has 
now been quite abandoned by the natives of Port Nichol- 
son; and they are gradually destroying the stockade 
defences of their villages. 

Mr. Petre states that with the exception of the hills 
facing the Strait, and the high land around Evans Bay, 
the hills about Port Nicholson are covered with the richest 
verdure to their summits, which are level; the soi! is 
extremely rich, and their tops and sloping faces are used 
by the natives as potato-grounds. These hills have been 
surveyed and selected by persons having early orders of 
choice: and, contrary to the first expectation, rich and 
fertile valleys have been discovered in every direction ; so 
that the available land in the Port Nicholson district will 
be found sufficient to supporta dense population. Horses, 
cattle, and sheep soon fatten when turned loose to shift 
for themselves: so untrue is the statement that herbage 
is rare at Port Nicholson. The best kinds of flax flourish 
here ; and coal has been found. The climate is as salu- 
brious as it is favourable to production; the temperature 
throughout the year being singularly equable. 

Mr. George Duppa, a gentleman settled at Wellington, 
states the soil and climate to be such as every English 
farmer would pray for: it is similar to that met with in 
Italy, and the south of France; and two crops may be 
realised in the course of the year off the same piece of 
land: he adds that he never saw land better fitted for the 
purposes of agriculture than that about Port Nicholson ; 
it is certainly heavily timbered, but the expense of clearing 
it is not only made up for by the richness of the soil, which 
consists ne of decayed vegetable matter, but by its 
proximity to the town. 

Mr. Bidwell, (late of Exeter,) now of Sydney, in his 





* Mr. Petre landed at Port Nicholson in February, 1840, 
and left in March, 1841 ; but to return, 











has seen or heard of the different harbours of New Zea- 
land, Port Nicholson is by far the best for the settlement 
of a new colony, not only from its geographical situation, 
but because the site of the town is much superior to any 
other that has been found in the country; and there is 
abundance of excellent land, sufficient for the employment 
of any amount of population there may be for twenty years 
to come. Port Nicholson has, at present, a population of 
between two and three thousand persons, among whom 
are many of high family connexions and respectability 
from England, who have taken considerable capital with 
them, anda consequent demand for labour.* The newly- 
appointed Bishop of New Zealand already contemplates, 
with the co-operation of the Company, the establishment 
of a Seminary, at Wellington, upon the plan of the Poor 
Law Commissioners’ School, at Norwvod, for the education 
and general training of the children of the natives, in 
order to raise them to an equal rank of knowledge and 
conduct with the children of the corresponding classes of 
emigrants. ‘ They will thus, it is hoped, be preserved 
from that collision which might otherwise take place, to 
the grievous loss and suffering of the weaker party, between 
the rude violence of the aboriginal tribes, and the giant 
strength of a civilised community.”+ 

We shall scarcely be expected to point out the appro- 
priation of the several dwellings in the portion of the 
Town of Wellington shown in the Engraving. Com- 
mencing from the left, the buildings are storehouses and 
residences of the most influential settlers; the two storied 
erection, nearly in the centre, is Barrett’s Hotel, opposite 
which is the temporary Exchange and Library ; and in the 
harbour lie vessels of various nations, as American and 
Chilian, besides the New Zealand Company’s harques, 
setilers’ cutters, schooners, &c. A mere glance at the 
New Zealand harbours will point out these islands as the 
natural seat of a maritime population, and an excellent 
position for a vast trade; which last would supply in 
its maturity, as in its progress it had engendered, the 
wants of millions at present strangers to the civilizing 
influence of commerce. Whether we look at Port 
Nicholson, and Cloudy Bay, in the centre, to the Bay of 
Islands on the north-east coast, or to Kaipara harbour on 
the west, we are warranted in saying that ports of greater 
security and convenience are not to be found in the world; 
and already, in the several harbours, not less than 400 
vessels are supposed to lie at anchor jn the course of twelve 
months. Well has this beautiful country been designated 
the Britain of the South; and, in the words of Captain 
Fitzroy, “ it corresponds in that hemisphere to Great Bri- 
tain in our hemisphere ; it must go on holding out tempta- 
tions to settlers of all descriptions.” It may be interesting 
to state that the distance from England to Port Nicholson 
is 13,200 miles, and the usual time of the voyage 120 
days; from Port Nicholson to England 14,000 miles; 
100 days.{ ‘In the not improbable event of the establish- 
ment of regular steam-communication across the Atlantic 





* «T am at this moment residing with Mr. Molesworth, 
brother of Sir William Molesworth, Bart.; and among a host 
of respectable settlers, who give a high moral tone to society 
here, 1 may name Petre, son of Lord Petre; Sinclair, brother 
or son of Sir George Sinclair ; Dorset, Wakefield, Hopper, 
Partridge, Bruce, Scot, Hobson, Mantell, Hunter, Majoribanks, 
Biggs, Jones, Lloyd, &c.”—Bidwell’s Rambles, &c. 

+t How to Colonise: the Interest of the Country, and the 
Duty of the Government. By Ross D. Mangles, Esq. M.P. 
Several of the above facts have also been derived from Infor- 
mation relative to New Zealand. By John Ward, Esq. 
Secretary to the New Zealand Company. 
+t New Zealand Almanac for 1842, 
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and Pacific Oceans, with land passage by railway over the 
Isthmus of Darien, it is easy to foresee that the voyage 
from England to New Zealand may be reduced at no 
distant day to the compass of a few weeks.”* 
With such powerful means and appliances, let us hope 
that civilization and Christianity may progress 
« Even till the smallest habitable rock, 

Beaten by lonely billows, hesr the sound 

Of humanized society ; and bloom 

With civil arts that send their fragrance forth, 

A grateful tribute to all-ruling Heaven.” 

Wordsworth’s Excursion, Book vi. 





A MAIDEN’S LOVE. 

BY THE HONOURABLE D,. G, OSBORNE. 

A marpen’s love is like the flower, 
All delicate and fair ; 

That in some lone sequestered bower, 
With fragrance fills the air. 

A maiden’s heart is like the bower, 
That in its sweet recess 

Embosomed holds that gentle flower, 
In fragrant loveliness. 

Then comes the storm, in some dark hour, 
From the world’s dreary sky ; 

And tender plant, and lovely bower, 
Together droop, and die. 








SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 
A SKETCH. 


THE Misses Lowrie, of whom we are about to give our 
readers an account, are both young, both handsome, both 
amiable: nature made the outline of their characters the 
same; but education has varied the colouring. Their mother 
died almost before they were able to profit by her example 
or instruction. Emily, the eldest of the sisters, was brought 
up under the immediate care of her father. He was a man 
of strong and temperate judgment, obliging to his neighbours, 
and affectionate to his children; but certainly rather calcu- 
lated to educate a son than a daughter. Emily profited 
abundantly by his assistance, as far as moral duties or literary 
accomplishments were concerned ; but for all the lesser agré- 
mens of society, she had nothing to depend ujfon but the 
suggestions of a kind heart and a quiet temper. Matilda, on 
the contrary, spent her childhood in England, at the house of 
a relation; who, having imbibed her notions of propriety at 
a fashionable boarding-school, and made a love-match very 
early in life, was but ill prepared to regulate a warm dis- 
position, and check a natural tendency to romance. The 
consequence has been such as might have been expected. 
Matilda pities the distressed, and Emily relieves them ; Ma- 
tilda has more of the love of the neighbourhood, although 
Emily is more entitled to its gratitude; Matilda is very 
agreeable, while Emily is very useful ; and two or three old 
ladies, who talk scandal over their tea, and murder grammar 
and reputations together, consider Matilda a practised heroine, 
and laugh at Emily as an inveterate blue. 

The incident which first introduced us to them, afforded 
us a tolerable specimen of their different qualities. While 
on a long pedestrian excursion with Morris Gowan, we met 
the two ladies returning from their walk ; and, as owr com- 
panion had already the privileges of an intimate acquaintance, 
we became theircompanions. An accurate observer of human 
manners knows well how decisively character is marked by 
trifles, and how wide is the distinction which is frequently 
made by circumstances apparently the most insignificant. 

In spite, therefore, of the sinilarity of age and person which 
existed between the two sisters, the first glance at their dress 
and manner, the first tones of their voice, were sufficient to 
distinguish the one from the other. It was whimsical enough 





* Information relative to New Zealand, &c. 4th edition. 
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to observe how every object which attracted our attention, 
exhibited their respective peculiarities in a new and enter- 
taining light. Sense entered into a learned discussion on the 
nature of a plant, while Sensibility talked enchantingly of 
the fading of its flower. From Matilda we had a rapturous 
eulogium upon the surrounding scenery; from Emily we 
derived much information relative to the state of its cultiva- 
tion. When we listened to the one, we seemed to be reading 
a novel, but a clever and an interesting novel; when we turned 
to the other, we found only real life, but real life in its most 
pleasant and engaging form. 

Suddenly one of those rapid storms which so frequently 
disturb for a time the tranquillity of the finest weather, ap- 
peared to be gathering over our heads. Dark clouds were 
driven impetuously over the clear sky, and the refreshing 
coolness of the atmosphere was changed to a close and over- 
powering heat. Matilda looked up in admiration; Emily in 
alarm: Sensibility was thinking of a landscape; Sense of a 
wet pelisse. ‘* This would make a fine sketch,” said the first : 
“ We had better make haste,” said the second. The tempest 
continued to grow gloomier above us; we passed aruined hut 
which had been long deserted by its inhabitants. ‘“ Suppose 
we take refuge here for the evening,” said Morris; “ It would 
be very romantic,” said Sensibility : ‘‘ It would be very dis- 
agreeable,” said Sense. ‘ How it would astonish my father!” 
said the heroine: “ How it would alarm him!” said her sister. 

As yet we had only observed distant prognostics of the 
tumult of the elements which was about to take place. Now, 
however, the collected fury of the storm burst at once upon 
us. A long and bright flash of lightning, together with a 
continued roll of thunder, accompanied one of the heaviest 
pains that we have ever experienced. “We shall have an 
adventure,” cried Matilda: ‘ We shall be very late,” observed 
Emily. “I wish we were a hundred miles off,” said the one, 
hyperbolically ; “I wish we were at home,” replied the other, 
soberly. ‘ Alas! we shall never get home to-night,” sighed 
Sensibility pathetically ; ‘‘ Possibly,” returned Sense drily. 
The fact was, that the eldest of the sisters was quite calm, 
although she was aware of all the inconveniences of their situ- 
ation ; and the youngest was terribly frightened, although she 
began quoting poetry. There was another, and a brighter 
flash; another, and a louder peal:—Sense quickened her steps, 
—Sensibility fainted. 

With some difficulty, and not without the aid of a convey- 
ance from a neighbouring farmer, we brought our companions 
in safety to their father’s door. We were of course received 
with an invitation to remain under shelter till the weather 
should clear up ; and of course we felt no reluctance to accept 
the offer. The house was very neatly furnished, principally 
by the care of the two young ladies ; but here again the diver- 
sity of their manners showed itself very plainly. The useful 
was produced by the labour of Emily; the ornamental was 
the fruit of the leisure hours of Matilda. The skill of the 
former was visible in the sofa-covers and the curtains ; but 
the latter had decorated the card-racks, and painted the roses 
of the hand-screens. The neat little book-cases, too, which 
contained their respective libraries, suggested a similar re- 
mark. Inthat of the eldest we observed our native English 
worthies,—Milton, Shakspeare, Dryden, and Pope: on the 
shelves of her sister reclined the more effeminate Italians,— 
Tasso, Ariosto, Metastasio,and Petrarch. It was a delightful 
thing to see two amiable beings with tastes so widely different, 
yet with hearts so closely united. It is not to be wondered 
at that we paid a longer visit than we had originally intended. 

The storm now died away in the distance, and a tranquil 
evening approached. We set out on our return. The old 
gentleman, with his daughters, accompanied us a small part 
of the way. The scene around us was beautiful ; the birds and 
the cattle seemed to be rejoicing in the return of the sunshine: 
and every herb and leaf had derived a brighter tint from the 
rain-drops with which it was spangled. As we lingered for 
a few moments by the side of a beautiful piece of water, the 
mellowed sound of a flute was conveyed to us over its clear 
surface. The instrument was delightfully played: at such 
an hour, on such a spot, and with such companions, we could 
have listened to it for ever. ‘ That isGeorge Mervyn,’’ said 
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Morris to us. “ How very clever he is!” exclaimed Matilda; 
“ How very imprudent!” replied Emily. ‘* He will catch all 
the hearts in the place,” said Sensibility, with a sigh: “ He 
will catch nothing but a cold,” said Sense, with ashiver. We 
were reminded that our companions were running the same 
risk, and we parted from them reluctantly. 

* . * * 

We have left, but not forgotten you, beautiful creatures! 
Often, when we are sitting in solitude, with a pen behind our 
ear, and a proof before our eyes, you come, hand in hand, to 
our imagination. Some, indeed, enjoin us to prefer esteem 
to fascination ;—to write sonnets to Sensibility, and to look 
for a wife in Sense. These are the suggestions of age; per- 
haps, of prudence. We are young, and may be allowed to 
shake our heads as we listen.” —T'he Etonian. 





ARCHERY. 
To save his own and Albert’s life, 
Tell is to shoot an apple from the head 
Of his own child. Wituram TELL. 

In the early ages of chivalry, the usage of the bow was 
considered as an essential part of the education of a young 
man who wished to make a figure in life. Hence the 
practice of archery, not only became a portion of the edu- 
cation of the above times, but skill in the art was deemed 
an accomplishment of “ the compleat gentleman.” 

The implements of archery are the arbalest, or cross- 
bow, and the long-bow, and their respective arrows. Our 
ancestors used the latter for a double purpose: in time of 
war it was a dreadful instrument of destruction; and in 
peace it became an object of amusement. The Anglo- 
Saxons and the Danes were certainly well acquainted with 
the use of the bow; and in a manuscript of the tenth cen- 
tury is preserved a representation of a Saxon long-bow and 
arrow. And the Normans generally diffused the practice 
of archery throughout the kingdom. They, however, used 
the cross-bow at the battle of Hastings; and this weapon 
appears to have been last used in our army at the battle of 
Bosworth, in 1485. 

From the reign of Edward II. the mention of the long- 
bow becomes frequent in our history. At Crécy, at Poic- 
tiers, and at Agincourt, as well as in several battles which 
were gained over the Scotch, the victory is ascribed to the 
English bowmen. 

Archery appears to have been first practised as a pastime 
in the reign of Edward III., when an act of parliament was 

assed, that holidays should be spent in recreations with 

ws and arrows. Richard II. and Edward IV. made 
similar ordinances: the latter, that every Englishman, and 
Irishman dwelling in England, should fan a long-bow of 
his own height, to be made of yew, wych, hazel, ash, or 
awburne, or any other reasonable tree; and, that butts 
should be set up at every township, at which the inhabitants 
were to shoot upon all feast-days, or be fined one half- 
penny for each omission. In the reign of Henry VIL., all 
the gardens in Finsbury were destroyed by law, “and of 
them was made a plain field for archers to shoote in,” this 
being the origin of what is now called “the Artillery 
Ground.” Henry VIII. prohibited the use of the cross- 
bow, and made several laws in favour of the long-bow; 
enjoining that each householder should have a bow and 
arrows continually in his house, and provide bows and 
arrows for his servants and children. Henry shot as well 
as any of his guards ; he chartered a society for shooting, 
and jocosely dignified a successful archer as Duke of 
Shoreditch, at which place the man resided. This dignity 
was long preserved by the captain of the London Archers, 
who used to summon the officers of his several divisions b- 
the titles of the Marquises of Barlow, Clerkenwell, Isling- 
ton, Hoxton, Earl of Pancras, &c. In this reign, too, 


according to Stow, “it was customary‘fat; Barthulomew- 


tide for the lord mayor, with the sheriffs fand aldermen, to 
go into the fields at Finsbury, where the citizens were 
assembled, and shoot at the standard with broad and flight 
arrows, for games.” The Artillery Company, known also as 
the Archers of Finsbury, and formed in the time of Edward 
I., were incorporated in this reign. 

Archery now became a fashionable amusement. Edward 
VI. was fond of the exercise: in his journal, he records 
that one hundred archers of his guard shot, before him, 
two arrows each, and afterwards, all together; and that 
they shot at an inch board, which some pierced quite 
through with the heads of their arrows. In this reign, the 
scholars of St. Bartholomew, who held their disputations 
in the cloister of Christ’s Hospital, were rewarded with a 
bow and silver arrows. An act of parliament, in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, regulated the price of bows ; and we read of 
the maiden Queen’s skill in archery. In this reign, too, 
lived Roger Ascham, an author well versed in archery, and 
whose name is given to one of the equipments of the art. 

Charles I. was an excellent archer, and forbade by pro- 
clamation the enclosure of the shooting-fields near London. 
Public exhibitions of shooting with the bow were con- 
tinued in the reigns of King Charles IT. and King James 
II.; and an archers’ division, till within these few years, 
formed a branch of the Artillery Company. 

About 1753, targets were erected in Finsbury Fields 
during the Easter and Whitsuntide holidays, when the 
best shooter was styled “ Captain” for the ensuing year, 
and the second “ Lieutenant.” In 1789, the revival of 
archery as a general amusement, was attempted under the 
patronage of the then Prince of Wales; and societies of 
bowmen, or toxophilites, were formed throughout the 
kingdom, many of which printed their rules and orders. 
In the ~~ century, similar attempts have been made, 
especially in Somerset, Berkshire, Essex, and Suffolk; and 
archery societies exist in the neighbourhood of Londun ; 
one having shooting-grounds in the Regent’s Park. 

The most important society of this kind now existing, is 
“The Royal Company of Archers, the Queen’s body-guard 
of Scotland,” stated to have been instituted in the reign of 
their James I., when a commission being appointed to 
enforce the exercise of archery in that kingdom, the most 
expert bowmen were selected as a body-guard for the king 
on perilous occasions ; and in 1677, a sum of money was 
granted for a piece of plate to be shot for as a prize; 
though no permanent royal prize was established till 
1788, when King George Tit. granted one to be shot for 
annually. During the Revolution of 1688, the Royal 
Company, being opposed to the principles then espoused, 
were all but suppressed: but they were revived by Queen 
Anne, in 1703, and received a royal charter, confirming all 
their former rights, and conferring new privileges. They 
acted as body-guard to King George IV. on his visit to 
Scotland in 1822: the captain-general has since been 
appointed goldstick for Scotland, and the Royal Company 
now forms part of the household. The Company now 
consists of about five hundred members: the field uniform 
is of dark green cloth, faced with black braiding, with a 
narrow stripe of crimson velvet in the centre. The hat is 
of the same colour, with a handsome medallion, and a 
plume of black feathers. They have two standards: new 
colours, and a confirmation of the Royal Company to be 
the royal body-guard for Scotland, were given to them by 
King William IV. At the coronation of Queen Victoria, 
the Duke of Buccleuch, as captain-general, rode in the 
royal procession: his grace wore a green velvet costume, 
and the collar and star of the Order of the Garter; he was 
mounted on a superbly caparisoned charger, and carried 
his gold stick of office. 
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Archery, as a branch of school amusements, existed at 
Harrow within the last seventy years. In the original 
regulations of the school, date 1590, the only amusements 
allowed are, “driving a top, tossing a hand ball, and 
shooting.” For this latter exercise, all parents were required 
to furnish their children “ with bowstrings, shafts, and 
breasters.” An annual exhibition of archery was held on 
August 4, when the scholars shot for a silver prize arrow. 
The last arrow was contended for in 1771; since which 
period public speeches have been substituted. 





KING’S BRIDGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
(From the Charwell Water Lily, and cther Poems, By the Rev. 
F. W. Faber, M.A.) 

“Who can analyse and explain, though all can recognise, 
the charm of the true poetic soul, accompanying that dream 
of beauty and tenderness, which will be found in this wild 
dirge, with its fanciful double burden ?” 


Tue dew falls fast, and the night is dark, 
And the trees stand silent in the park ; 
And winter passeth from bough to bough, 
With stealthy foot that none may know; . 
But little the old man thinks he weaves 
His frosty kiss on the ivy leaves. 
From bridge to bridge with tremulous fall 
The river droppeth down, 
As it washeth the base of a pleasant hall 
On the skirts of Cambridge Town, 
Old trees by night are like men in thought, 
By poetry to silence wrought, 
They stand so still and they look so wise, 
With folded arms and half-shut eyes ; 
More shadowy than the shade they cast 
When the wan moonlight on the river past. 
The river is green, and runneth slow— 
We cannot tell what it saith ; 
It keepeth its secrets down below,— 
And so doth Death ! 


Oh, the night is dark, but not so dark 
As my poor soul in this lonely park! 
There are festal lights by the stream, that fall 
Like stars from the casements of yonder hall ; 
But harshly the sounds of joyaunce grate 
On one that is crushed pot esolate. 
From bridge to bridge with tremulous fall 
The river droppeth down, 
As it washeth the base of a pleasant hall 
On the skirts of Cambridge Town. 
O Mary! Mary! could I but hear 
What this river saith in night’s still ear, 
And catch the faint whispering voice it hrings 
From its lowlands green and its reedy springs, 
It might tell of the spot where the greybeard’s spade 
Turned the cold wet earth in the lime-tree’s shade ! 
The river is green, and runneth slow,— 
We cannot tell what it saith ; 
It keepeth its secrets down below,— 
And so doth Death! 


For death was born in thy blood with life,— 
Too holy a fount for such sad strife ; 
Like a secret curse, from hour to hour, 
The canker grew with the growing flower, 
And little we deemed that rosy streak 
Was the tyrant’s seal on thy virgin cheek. 
From bridge to bridge with tremulous fall 
The river droppeth down, 
As it washeth the base of a pleasant hall 
On the skirts of Cambridge Town. 
But fainter and fainter thy bright eyes grew, 
And ruder and redder that rosy hue; 
And the half-shed tears that never fell, 
And the pain within thou wouldst not tell, 





And the wild wan smile,—all spoke of death 
That had wither’d my chosen with his breath. 
The river is green, and runneth slow, 

We cannot tell what it saith ; 
It keepeth its secrets down below,— 
And so doth Death! 


’Twas o'er thy harp, one day in June, 
I marvelled the strings were out of tune: 
But lighter and quicker the music grew, 
And deadly white was thy rosy hue: 
One moment—and back the colour came 
Thou calledst me by my Christian name. 
From bridge to bridge with tremulous fall 
The river droppeth down, 
As it washeth the base of a pleasant hall 
On the skirts of Cambridge Town. 
Thou badest me be silent and bold, 
But my brain was hot, and my heart was cold ; 
I never wept, and I never spake, 
But stood like a rock where the salt seas break ; 
And to this day I have shed no tear 
O’er my blighted love and my chosen’s bier. 
The river is green, and runneth slow, 
We cannot tell what it saith ; 
It keepeth its secrets down below,— 
And so doth Death! 


I stood in the church with burning brow, 
The lips of the priest moved solemn and slow ; 
1 noted each pause, and counted each swell, 
As a sentry numbers a minute bell ; 
For unto the mourner’s heart they call 
“From the deeps of that wondrous ritual. 
From bridge to bridge with tremulous fall | 
The river droppeth down, 
As it washeth the base of a pleasant hall 
On the skirts of Cambridge Town. 
My spirit was lost in a mystic scene, 
Where the sun and moon in silvery sheen 
Were belted with stars on emerald wings, 
And fishes and beasts and all fieshly things, 
And the spheres did whirl with laughter and mirth 
Round the grave, forefather of the earth. 
The river is green, and runneth slow, 
We cannot tell what it saith ; 
It keepeth its secrets down below,— 
And so doth Death! 


The dew falls fast, and the night is dark ; 
The trees stand silent in the park. 
The festal lights have all died out, 
And nought is heard but a lone owl’s shout. 
The mists keep gathering more and more, 
But the stream is silent as before. 
From bridge to bridge with tremulous fall 
The river droppeth down, 
As it washeth the base of a pleasant hall 
On the skirts of Cambridge Town. 
bie 3 should I think of my boyhood’s bride, 
As I walk by this low-voiced river side ? 
And why should its heartless waters seem 
Like a horrid thought in a feverish dream? 
But it will not speak, and it keeps in its bed 
The words that are sent us from the dead. 
The river is green, and runneth slow, 
We cannot tell what it saith ; 
It keepeth its secrets down below,— 
And so doth Death. 





MEMOIR OF THE LATE SIR FRANCIS 
CHANTREY, R.A. 
(Concluded from Page 71.) 


In 1819, Chantrey exhibited his sitting figure of Dr. Ander- 
son, for Madras, perhaps the best of all his statues ; and a bust 
of Mr. Canning, for Mr. Bolton of Liverpool. The same year 
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in company with Jackson, the painter, R.A. he extended his 
acquaintance with ancient and Italian art beyond the trea- 
sures of the Louvre and the spoils of Napoleon. On his re- 
turn to England, Chantrey was made the confidential bearer, 
by Lord Byron, of that so much talked of autobiographical 
memoir, a gift to his friend T. Moore, esq. which the latter 
sold for a thousand guineas to John Murray, but was said to 
have been afterwards burnt. 

On his return from the Continent, Chantrey modelled four 
of his very finest busts, viz. those of Lord Castlereagh, Mr. 
Phillips, the painter, Mr. Wordsworth, and Sir Walter Scott. 
Chantrey never excelled this bust—it is his very best; the 
best, perbaps, in either ancient or modern art. The man and 
the genius of the man are both there. It appears that he had 
sought at first, like Lawrence, for a poetic expression, and 
had modelled the head as looking upwards gravely and so- 
lemnly. “This,” he said to Mr. Allan Cunningham, when 
Scott had left after his second sitting, “ this will never do— 
I shall never be able to please myself with a perfectly serene 
expression, I must try bis conversational look—take him 
when about to break out into some sly, funny old story.” As 
he said this, he took a string, cut off the head of the bust, put 
it into its present position, and produced, by a few happy 
touches, that bust which alone preserves for posterity the cast 
of Scott’s expression —the most fondly remembered by all who 
ever mingled in his domestic circle. 

In 1822 he exhibited his bust of George IV.; in 1824 his 
bust of the Duke of Wellington, his first statue of Watt, and 
the statue of Dr. Cyril Jackson, erected in Oxford ; in 1826, 
his statues of Grattan and Washington, the one for Dublin, the 
other for Boston; in 1827, his statue of Sir Joseph Banks, 
now in the British Museum ; in 1828, a bust of Sir William 
Curtis ; in 1829, a statue of Sir Edward Hyde East, for Cal- 
cutta, the parting of Hector and Andromache, and Penelope 
with the bow of Ulysses (now at Woburn), and a bust of the 
Marquess of Stafford, now in the British Institution ; in 1830, 
a bust of Sir John Soane, and Heber blessing two Hindoo 
girls, now at Madras; in 1831, busts of William IV. and the 
Duke of Sussex; in 1832, his statue of Canning, for the Town 
Hall, Liverpool; in 1833, his statue of Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, for Bombay ; in 1837, his statue of Sir John Malcolm, 
for Westminster Abbey, that of Dr. Dalton, for Manchester, 
and busts of Southey the poet (for John Murray), Mrs. So- 
merville (for the Royal Academy), and Professor Wilson, of 
Oxford (for Calcutta) ; in 1840, busts of the Queen and Sir 
Charles Clarke, his statue of Roscoe, for Liverpool, and of 
Northcote for Exeter; in 1841, (the last he lived to honour 
and adorn), his statues of Bishop Bathurst and Bishop Ryder, 
for their respective cathedrals of Norwich and Lichfield. 

Besides these works, exhibited at the Royal Academy, we 
have to add his statues of Francis Horner, James Watt, and 
Sir Stamford Raffles, in Westminster Abbey ; of General Gil- 
lespie, in St. Paul's Cathedral; of Spencer Perceval, at Nor- 
thampton; of Mr. Wildman, at Chilham Castle, near Canter- 
bury; of President Blair and Lord Melville, in Edinburgh ; 
of Mrs, Jordan, for the late King; of Sir Charles Forbes, for 
Bombay ;* besides a bust of Sir Robert Peel, an excellent like- 
ness ; and a bust, the last he lived to execute, of Lord Mel- 
bourne, for the Queen. In St. Paul’s Cathedral, besides the 
statue of General Gillespie, are monuments, in alto-relievo 
tablets, to General Houghton, Major-Gen. Bowes, and Colonel 
Cadogan. These, from the number of the figures, are com- 
pletely historical pictures in stone, and certainly show no 
want of invention in designing, where required. A beautiful 
statue of Marianne, only daughter of Johnes, of Hafod, the 
translator of Froissart, was allowed to remain in the hands of 
the artist, in consequence of the calamity which overwhelmed 
the father. 

This is a very incomplete list of his marble progeny. Of 
his statues in bronze, there are those of George IV. at Brigh- 
ton andin Edinburgh; of Pitt, in Edinburgh and in Hanover- 
square, London; of Sir Thomas Munro, on horseback, at Ma- 
fras; of George IV. on horseback; and an equestrian statue 
of {the Duke of Wellington, for the City of London. This 
last, though incomplete, is, we are happy to say, left in that 
advanced state by its great artist, that an ordinary workman 





may give it all the finish that it wants. We wish that the 
same could be said of the two statues on one bench of those 
noble brothers by birth and genius, Lords Eldon and Stowell; 
or of the statue of Dr. Goodall, for Eton, or the Marquess 
Wellesley, for the India House. 

Mr. Henry Weekes, who has for some years executed a large 
portion of the work of Chantrey’s atelier, will be fully compe- 
tent to complete his unfinished works. Mr. Allan Cunning- 
ham, who originally filled the humble office of rough-hewer of 
marble, and up to the present time was occupied with the bu- 
siness of the studio—his numerous literary effusions being the 
produce of his leisure hours solely—has been with Sir Fran- 
cis twenty-eight years; and Mr. Heffernan, who has cut in 
marble almost every one of Chantrey’s busts, literally from 
the first to the last, has been engaged during thirty years. 

When the Marquess Camden was elected Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, Chantrey was made an honorary 
M.A. and he received from William LY. the honour of knight- 
hood, in 1835. A baronetcy was offered him, but refused, on 
the ground that he had no one to succeed him in the honour. 
This was in 1836. 

He had returned the day before his death (November 25), 
from a visit to Lord Leicester, at Holkham, and from erect- 
ing his fine statue of Bishop Bathurst, in Norwich Cathe- 
dral. On the day of his death, he looked over letters and 
accounts, gave his orders, and inspected with the greatest in- 
terest the progress that was making in the Wellington eques- 
trian statue. At half-past five, when it was raw and foggy, 
he imprudently ventured out for a walk. He had gone but 
half a mile, when he was forced to return in the greatest bo- 
dily pain. His medical attendant at once readily relieved him, 
and he said that he felt better, and would be glad of his din- 
ner. This he had, and he ate sparingly, as his medical attend- 
ant had advised him. It was at this time that the arrival of 
two friends was announced, and on his expressing an anxiety 
to see them, they were shown in were he was sitting, but 
entered only to witness the last moments of their friend. He 
fell back in his chair with a heavy respiration, and expired 
that instant without a word orarecognition. An inquest was 
held the next day, when a verdict was returned that he died 
from a spasm of the heart. This, when his body was opened 
by Sir Benjamin Brodie, was found the case; his brain was 
healthy, but a partial ossification of the heart had taken 
place. 

Sir Francis Chantrey was about five feet seven inches high, 
of a stout make, and one of the most active and vigorous men 
of his time, but latterly inclined to corpulence. His head 
and face were very fine; his eyes round and lustrous, one 
useless for vision, but in no way apparently different from its 
fellow. He had been bald from an early age. His voice was 
agreeable, his conversation humorous and sarcastic by turns, 
and always animated. He had mixed much with the world, 
and knew it better by experience than by books. He had that 
happy and rare art of learning from conversation what others 
sought for in books and in study, “England,” wrote Mr. 
Cunningham, fifteen years ago, (Quarterly Review for June, 
1826), ‘‘ may be justly proud of Chantrey ; his works reflect 
back her image asa mirror; he has formed his taste on no 
style but that of nature, and no works of any age or country 
but his own can claim back any inspiration which they have 
lent him. He calls up no shapes from antiquity ; be gives us 
no established visions of the past ; the moment he breathes in 
is his; the beauty and the manliness which live and move 
around him are his materials, and he embodies them for the 
gratification of posterity.”—“ In all these works,” says the 
same excellent authority, ‘‘we admire a subordinate beauty 
—a decorous and prudent use of modern dress. All its cha- 
racteristic vulgarities are softened down or concealed. There 
is no aggravation of tassels, no projection of buttons.” It 
— be well if all sculptors would recollect and imitate 
this. 

Among Chantrey’s early Sheffield friends was the late 
Ebenezer Rhodes, the author of Peak Scenery, towards the 
illustration of which elegant work Chantrey gratuitously con- 
tributed a series of beautiful views, about twenty-five in num- 
ber. It contains a memoir of Chantrey, stating that, “ it was 
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many years the fate of Chantrey to experience what most men 


of genius have more or less endured, the pains of hope de- 
ferred and expectations disappointed. 1 have sometimes 
heard him say, when recurring to the discouraging circum- 
stances and the difficulties which he had to encounter wher 
ae in art, and totally unknown beyond the place where he 
ived, that for upwards of six years, spent in his professional 
pursuits, he did not receive so many pounds.” 

It may be mentioned here, that there is, among the treasures 
in the house of Mr. Rogers, the poet, a table, with the orna- 
ments by Chantrey, which was recognised, the story goes, 
by the great sculptor when dining one day at the house of the 
poet. * Who made that table?”’ said Chantrey. The poet 
named the maker. ‘No, no,” said Chantrey, ‘‘he did not 
make it, but I did ; { wasin hisemployment ; 1 wrought those 
ornaments.” Mr. Rogers directs the visitor’s attention to the 
table in the MS. catalogue of his curiosities. 

The marble woodcocks at Holkham, the plumage of which 
is not exceeded by any thirg of Grinling Gibbons, form 
another memorial of the delicacy of Chantrey’s chisel. ‘These 
birds (the sculptor having first shot their originals), have 
given rise to several epigrams, 

Chantrey’s invention of the new pointing machine, an in- 
strument used by sculptors for measuring statues, though 
lying in a subordinate line of art, is truly valuable, and far 
surpasses that discovered by Bacon, the artist, for its accu- 
racy and rapidity. Chantrey was so pleased with his new in- 
strument, that he caused correct working drawings to be 
prepared, and sent as a present to Canova, who acknowledged 
the benefit which such an instrument would confer on art, 
but he lamented that he could not find a head in Rome me- 
chanical enough to comprehend the drawings. 

Chantrey possessed a very choice and exquisite cabinet of 
sculpture, antiques, medallions, &c, It was an appropriate 
and affecting, though unpremeditated circumstance, that his 
dead body lay, at the coroner’s inquest, amidst many of the 
finest forms of the ancient sculptors, of which he had collected 
the best casts that could be procured. 

The mortal remains of this celebrated sculptor were con- 
signed to their resting-place, at his native village, on the 6th 
of December. He built himself a vault on the north side of 
the church in 1840. In the procession were, the Master 
Cutler of Sheffield, and the Members of the Company, the 
Town Trustees, and a deputation from the Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society of Sheffield, in four carriages. Next came 
three more private carriages ; and about twenty miscellaneous 
vehicles from Sheffield and other places. 

It does not appear that Sir Francis realized more than 
50,0001. or 60,0001. This sum, except afew legacies, is set- 
tled upon Lady Chantrey for her life; with a reversionary in- 
terest to the Royal Academy in perpetuity, under trusteeship, 
the interest and profits te be expended in improving and en- 
larging the present modes of studying the arts, and for the 
purchase of the most valuable works of sculpture and painting 
that can be obtained, such works to be deposited in a public 
gallery for the improvement of general taste, and as models 
for the higher classes of artists. It has also been reported 
that 300/. per annum of the bequest is to be paid to the Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy in succession. ‘To Mr. Allan 
Cunningham he has bequeathed the sum of 2000/. with a pro- 
viso that Mr. Cunningham shall remain in the exercise of his 
duties until the close of the establishment. To Mr. Henry 
Weekes he has left 1000/. on condition that he will complete 
the works in progress at the time of the testator’s decease. 
To the parish of Norton he has bequeathed, after the death of 
Lady Chantrey, 200l. per annum, for so long as his tomb re- 
mains, to be applied thus: 501. to be paid to a schoolmaster, 
to instruct ten poor boys of the parish without expense to their 
parents ; 10/. per annum to each of five poor men and five 
poor women, either widows or single women ; and the remain- 
ing 501. per annum to the vicar or resident clergyman, to pre- 
serve his tomb. 

Sir Francis Chantrey was a member of the Academy of St. 
Luke’s, at Rome; D.C.L. Oxf. ; M.A. Camb. ; F.R.S. Lond. ; 
and Edinb, F.S.A., and F.G.S. 
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« THE TONGUE OF TIME: OR, THE LAN- 


GUAGE OF A CHURCH-CLOCK.” 

WE select the following characteristics from the above 
work, to be reviewed in an early Journal : 

One o’clock.—This is a needful warning! It is but 
once in the day that its sound greets our ears. Its second 
warning comes in the dead of night. Few comparatively 
are the ears that hear it then: some children of pleasure 
at the fag end of their toil; some solitary bending over 
the lettered page, or taxing his overwrought brain ; some 
anxious spirit watching by the curtains of sickness ; some 
restless body tossing upon a bed of pain. ‘To these the 
single stroke of time, perchance, may come at night; but 
to the rest of the world it speaks at noon-day, and whether 
for these or them, alike needful is the warning—* Watch.” 

Two o’clock.—Short is the lesson to which the hour of 
two calls our attention: and yet the Bible declares it to be 
the whole duty of man, and the summary of all instruc- 
tion—“ Fear God.” 

Three o’clock is a point of time consecrated by the burst 
of a dying Saviour’s anguish. It was at this season that, 
in the yet lingering darkness, after He had been hanging 
in silent endurance for three hours, while the then speech- 
less throng were still watching Him, He uttered those 
mysterious words, “ Eloi! Eloi! lama sabachthani ?” 

Four o’clock.—The clock is striking four, and it comes 
somewhat softer to the fancy, when associated with this 
language of encouragement—“ Be careful for nothing.” 

tve o’clock.— Not unsuitable is the Apostolic caution 
to the hour of Five. Whether it comes at the early dawn, 
or at the close of the day’s work, when we are about to 
refresh our bodies with the day’s meal, it greets us with 
equal appropriateness:—‘* The Lord is at hand,” both 
actually and prophetically. In the former case, He comes 
to reign and judge; in the latter, He is nigh to overlook 
and provide. 

Six o’clock—Remember, that at this hour, the lifeless 
body of thy Redeemer was laid in its last earthly dwelling- 
place. Last! should we say? It was the only place that 
the Heir of all things had wherein to lay His head. 
“ Why sleep ye? Rise and pray.” 

Seven o’clock.—It is in order that the reader may be 
enabled to realize the practical comfort of the Apostle’s 
advice, that seven o’clock is supposed to summon him to 
prayer with these encouraging words: “ Ask! and it shall 
be given you.” 

Eight oclock.—Jesus Christ is the principle of our 
spiritual being: a truth which He himself expressed in 
these words—“ I am the Vine, ye are the branches”— 
of which eight o'clock may serve to remind us. * * * 
At this hour, Jesus was on his road to Calvary. Dost 
thou believe this? Canst thou picture it by faith, and 
supply the cause of His anguish in thine own sius? Canst 
thou realize what followed as the ground of thy salvation? 
This is Faith, if the consequence be Love ; for Love will 
make His sorrows thine, and His will thy law. 

Nine o'clock.—By this hour, the great machinery of the 
world has been set in motion—the appointed tasks are 
commenced —the correspondence of the day has begun. 
Before, then, that thy Read and heart are immersed in 
chese cares, remember, Christian, the warning of the Ninth 
hour. ‘The principle of victory is the true sequel to that 
of grace: for, if the latter is declared in the Saviour’s own 
terms, “ I am the Vine, ye are the branches,” the Apostle 
adds, “and they that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh.” 

Ten o'clock reminds us of a time when a multitude of 
men were assembled before a cross. For one hour the 
suspended criminal had been enduring the anguish of 
this position in patient silence. Not one of that multitude 
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could tell wherefore he hung there, and yet many of 
the number rejoiced to witness his sufferings. But it 
reminds us also of another time, when another multitude 
was assembled to witness another scene. Was it not at 
this hour that Peter stood forth, to make known the first- 
fruits of a Saviour’s death ? 

Eleven o’clock.—Christian, let this be the warning of the 
eleventh hour: “ Redeem the time.” Wonderful is the 
instance that it recalls of diligence at the eleventh hour! 
Wonderful and solitary the example of redeeming the 
time! About this hour it was, that the soul of a dying 
thief, as it fluttered upon the confines of eternity, saw, 
felt, and embraced the moment of the world’s redemption. 
An opportunity of grace, single in the annals of time, pre- 
sented itself; it was seized and secured; and he that had 
the faith to do it, is now reaping the reward. Whatever 
thy pursuit may be when this hour vibrates upon thine ear, 
let it check thee with the self-inquiry: Am I walking in 
wisdom towards the world? Am I redeeming the time? 

Twelve o’clock—Reader! we have arrived at the /ast 
hour, for though the divisions of Time travel in a circle, 
clocks will stop. With the Twelfth Hour, then, we will 
associate the touching but solemn image of the Apostle: 
“‘here have we no continuing city, but we seek one to come.” 








Hew Books. 
Pictures oF Poputar Peopte. By tue AUTHOR 


or “ Ranpom REcOLLECTIONS OF THE HovsE 
oF Commons.’—No. I. 


Tuts is the commencement of the work announced by 
Mr. Grant, on his retiring from the editorship of the 
London Saturday Journal. It will consist of a series of 
pictorial and literary sketches, embracing the peculiarities 
of individuals, and the eccentricities of classes, but never 
outstepping the modesty of nature. The “ Pictures” will 
be those of every-day life; such as are hourly to be met 
with, both in the crowded cities and the rural districts of 
the land. This is a prudent preference; for, to see man 
as he is, you must mingle in common life; there is too 
much caricature in the other phases to allow them to pass 
for “human nature ;” and men are stamped with such 
strange forms by the mintage of wealth and power, as to 
undergo more transmutation than the alchemists ever 
dreamt of. Amongst the middle and humbler classes, 
Mr. Grant will assuredly find his best “ Illustrations of 
Human Nature ;” and the line 


“ "Tis from high life high characters are drawn,” 


promises little for the reader beyond its poetic jingle. 
To characterize the execution of these “ Pictures” is a 
matter of delicacy, seeing that the author has spoken 
laudatorily of ourselves. Still we say, without fear of 
suspicion or contradiction, that the sketches before us have 
a sort of domestic interest, which will cause them to be 
sought after: they are, The Happy Husband; The Affec- 
tionate Mother; Street Musicians; and The Marriageable 
Man. ‘There is a naturalness about all of them that will 
be acceptable to masses of readers; the Affectionate 
Mother is tinged with true pathos, while the Marriageable 
Man is drawn in that vein of easy humour with which the 
writer at once slides into the reader’s good graces. Here 
is a specimen, which every one accustomed to general 
society may appreciate :— 

“The marriageable man is a useful member of society. He 
is not only expected to talk a great deal, and to be peculiarly 
polite in his conversation at the dinner or tea-table, but much 
is looke dfor from him in the way of deeds. He of course 


considers, or affects to consider it an honour of the highest 
kind, to be permitted to assist the ladies to such of the 
luxuries on the table as may be most agreeable to their 
respective tastes; to fill their glasses when asked to drink 
wine ; to hand them their tea or coffee, and so forth. All 
present, but especially the young ladies, look upon this as 
nothing more than his duty ; and any failure in the proper 
performance of it would at once procure tim a place, in their 
estimation, in the category of “ brutes.” At the piano-forte 
he is indispensable. He is just as necessary to turn over the 
leaves of the music-book, as is the book itself to her whose 
taper fingers sweep along the chords of the instrument. And 
when she has finished, something in the shape of praise from 
him is expected by her, and by every body else. In fact, the 
whole responsibility of the affair rests on his shoulders. It is 
not enough that he played the amiable while she was playing 
the piece ; his duty does not end with hers. He must thank 
her for the treat she has afforded the company ; and, however 
imperfect the execution, however barbarously, indeed, Mo- 
zart, or any other eminent master, may have been murdered 
by the fair fingers of the lady, he is bound to laud her per- 
formance to the echo. “ Admirable!” “ beautiful!” “ de- 
lightful!’ “charming!” and, for variety’s sake, a host of 
other adjectives must be ever at the tip of his tongue, ready 
at a moment’s notice to be poured forth with all the fluency 
of one who is actually in ecstacies with the performance. It 
is also his undeniable duty to put on shawls, and call coaches, 
whenever they may be required. If young Miss drops her 
pocket handkerchief, he alone has a right to pick it up, and 
politely hand it to her; and in order to giye him an oppor- 
tunity of doing this, the handkerchief is often purposely 
dropped. But it were an endless task to specify the various 
little duties which he has to perform. Of course, as before- 
mentioned, they are all delightful to him; but even if they 
were in themselves irksome, the approbation of the fair 
parties for whom they are performed, would convert them 
into a pleasure. 
“The marriageable man has often a delicate and even dan- 
gerous game to play. In his anxiety to do the agreeable to 
the various misses with whom he assoviates, he must be care- 
ful not to overact his part. There is a great risk of what he 
looks on as mere matter-of-course platitudes—such as he 
would address to any young lady—being taken for implied 
protestations of love. Even his most namby-pamby senti- 
mentalisms, if their utterance be not regulated by the dictates 
of prudence, may be interpreted’ into something serious. 
Nor is it enough that he be exceedingly careful as to what he 
says; he must be cautious of saying a thing too often, which, 
when only advanced once or twice, cannot run any great 
danger of being tortured into an avowal of his affections. 
Illustrations of my meaning will occur to the minds of all who 
have mingled much in the society of young females. A mar- 
riageable man, for example, may, with impunity, be ener- 
getic on two or three occasions, in his praise of certain good 
qualities, personal, moral, or intellectual, which a particular 
young lady possesses, or for which, in the plenitude of his 
anxiety to please, he may give her credit, though he is con- 
scious she does not possess them ; but if he either deals out 
his commendation with a prodigal hand, or administers the 
dose with frequency, he will eventually discover, unless his 
copious commendation of her real or alleged virtues be fol- 
lowed up by the offer of his hand, that he has been bringing 
himself into a very unpleasant predicament. He will hear 
some afternoon, just as he is about, prompted by the impulses 
of a healthy and honest appetite, to sit down to pay his 
respects to an excellent dinner, a loud resolute knock at the 
door ; and on the intruder ushering himself into his room, he 
will discover in his uninvited visitor, the brother of some lady 
on whom he had been lavishing his attentions and his praise. 
“ Conscience,” let men say what they will, ‘“‘ does make 
cowards of us all;” and before a word is uttered on the part 
of the intruder beyond the customary salutation of ‘‘ Good 
morning, Mr. Marriageable Man,” the object of his errand 
flashes on the mind of the other. He has come to demand 
to know what are his intentions towards his sister. The ap- 





petite of the party addressed vanishes with the suddenness of 
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an apparition. The edibles on the table before him, which 
but a moment ago were so very tempting, that he could 
scarcely refrain from setting upon them while the servant was 
in the act of laying them on the table, now, as if touched by 
the wand of a magician, lose all their relish. He has no 
appetite for any thing on the table; he has dined on chame- 
leon’s fare. 

None but those marriageable men to whom the question 
has been addressed, can have any conception of the awful 
impression which it produces. It lights upon a poor fellow 
who has zo intentions, and never had any, with the confound- 
ing and stupifying effects of a thunderbolt. It unmans the 
stoutest heart; it is clothed with immeasurably greater terror 
than would be a whole legion of one’s most inveterate 
enemies. It is only inferior in its terrible effects to the very 
ugly and uncivil question often asked by judges, with black 
caps on their heads, to some trembling complexionless 
criminal at the bar of the Old Bailey, as to what he has to 
say why a certain very unpleasant sentence should not be 
passed on him.” 


The streets and public haunts of the metropolis will yield 
Mr. Grant many studies; though we are glad to see that 
he will not remain “in populous city pent,” but proposes 
to sketch in the country, where, assuredly, there are many 
originals that merit faithful copying. Every hamlet has 
such a personage ; and often in some sweet secluded spot, 
may be found beautiful natures, which Diogenes, with a 
Bude light, might seek in vain in a crowded city: there 
life is too often seen “ as through a glass phe wn (3 

To return to the “ Pictures.” Each sketch is illustrated 
with a large engraving; and, taken altogether, the work 
will, doubtless, be a very pleasant book to find in a par- 
lour-window, or on a drawing-room table; and by its 
kindly spirit, may often tend to banish the recollection of 
those little désagrémens which will happen, &c. 





A SHILLING's-worTH OF SENSE, ON THE PHILOSOPHY 
oF Every-DaAyY LIFE. 


Tuts is an agreeable book for the waistcoat pocket, 
for which the Editor modestly claims little credit for origi- 
nality, and acknowledges that his crystals have been taken 
from many a mine of thought. Be itso: they are neatly 
set, or strung together, ranging from Absence to Woman ; 
the latter making the curtsey, or “End.” The book is not 
prosy, even in places, which is saying much for an ethical 
tome. If it be philosophy, it is sweetened with quips and 
pleasantries. We dipped for a specimen, and so we fished up 
a few shrewd remarks upon a class of men, whom we have 
always considered to be placed between two fires of society, 
without being really harmed by either; and the following pic- 
ture of their position and general nature, is true to the letter : 


Lawyers. 

‘« There will probably never be wanting those who will join 
in abusing and ridiculing attorneys and solicitors. Why? 
In almost every action at law, or suit in equity, or proceeding 
which may, or may not, lead to one, each client naturally con- 
ceives a dislike for his opponent's attorney or solicitor. If 
the plaintiff succeeds, he hates the defendant’s attorney for 
putting him to so much expense, and causing him so much 
vexation and danger; and when he comes to settle with his 
own attorney, there is not a little heart-burning in looking at 
his bill of costs, however reasonable. If the plaintiff fails, 
of course it is through the ignorance and unskilfulness of his 
attorney or solicitor; and he hates almost equally his own 
and his opponent’s attorney. Precisely so is it with a suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful defendant. In fact, a lawyer is almost 
always obliged to be acting adversely to some one of whom he at 
once makes an enemy ; for an attorney’s weapons must neces- 
sarily be pointed almost invariably at our pockets! Were 








into action in cases where all the worst passions of our nature 
—our hatred and revenge, and our self-interest—are set in 
motion. By fomenting public strife and kindling family dis- 
sensions—nay, by doing only a hundredth part of what it is 
in their power to do, our courts of justice would soon be 
doubled, together with the number of our judges, counsel, 
and attorneys; new jails must be built to hold the ruined 
litigants; and the insolvent debtors’ court enlarged, and in 
constant session throughout the year.” 

We remember once telling a locksmith that his trade 
was a libel upon human nature—and the man's stare at 
the boldness of our philosophy. Now, Laws like Locks 
make men honest—the former by bringing knaves to hook, 
and the latter by keeping out thieves. To return,—this 
little book bears out its title; for itis worth a Shilling, 
and may save the experience of many a pound’s cost. 





Tue YEAR-BOOK OF Facts IN SCIENCE AND ART, 
For 1842. 


To some readers of the London Saturday Journal it 
may be necessary to explain, that the present volume ex- 
hibits “ the most important Discoveries and Improvements 
of the past year, in Mechanics and the Useful Arts, 
Natural Philosophy, Electricity, Chemistry, Zoology and 
Botany, Geology and Physical Geography, Meteorology 
and Astronomy.” It is compiled “ by the Editor of ‘ the 
Arcana of Science,’” of which work were published eleven 
annual volumes; and the present is the fourth Year-book 
of Facts. Now, the simple fact of a scientific “ annual” 
extending through fifteen years, bespeaks much for the 
healthiness of the public taste, and thirst for scientific 
knowledge. Why! the series has outlived many a gay 
and gaudy annual, with fifty-guinea plates, rivulets of 
poetry, or rather eau sucrée, and tales of sickly sentimen- 
tality, that for a few years delighted the children of a 
larger growth, and then faded, silk bindings and all, into 
oblivion. Still, as the Year-book is our own offspring, we 
are not about to sound its praise ; but merely to mention 
that among the several hundred New Facts recorded in 
this volume, are included notices of the most important 
Steam-ships constructed during the year; Railway Im- 
provements; Calculating Machines; large Ships; new 
Lighthouses, (somewhat numerous) ; the progress of Great 
Public Works; improved methods of Lighting and Heat- 
ing. Next are the Researches in Terrestrial Magnetism, 
and on the Tides and Waves. The Electrical Science is 
copious in proportion to the increased applications of 
Electricity, hastening to rival those of Steam itself: and 
the Electro-metallurgic processes are numerous; as are 
also the Photographic details, and Chemical processes, 
generally. In Natural History, as Zoology and Botany, 
are many very interesting facts; and the Geological Phe- 
nomena, especially the records of Earthquakes, and Fossils 
discovered in the year, are as atiractive as numerous. At 
p- 238, in this division, are some facts related by Captain 
Veitch, F.G.S. attesting the great constancy of the stream 
of Icebergs which now passes southward along the east 
margin of the Bank of Newfoundland. In March and 
April, Capt. Veitch believes that vessels sailing between 
England and New York, will cross this great stream of 
icebergs; and consequently, the navigation musi be there 
very dangerous. When the steam-boats were first intro- 
duced between this country and North America, Capt. 
Veitch feared some fatality would arise in the above sea- 
son, in dark weather, owing to the velocity of the boats. 
That we have not heard of losses of sailing-vessels striking 
on the ice in the locality named, will be explained by the 


not, however, the vast majority of legal men honourable and | fact, that it can hardly ever happen that a soul escapes to 


able, the effects would be most disastrous ; for they are called | tell the melancholy tule! Capt. Veitch then specifies six 
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localities where icebergs have been seen, two of which are 
identical in latitude and longitude; and this locality is 
on the edge of the bank, where some charts only record 
twenty-four fathoms water; and where, consequently, 
great icebergs must inevitably strike the bottom. These 
facts acquire a melancholy interest from the missing 
President steam-ship being, by many persons familiar wit 

the navigation of the Atlantic, supposed to have struck on 
the Newfoundland ice. Ina previous page, it is stated that 
the President received for her nine voyages £25,234. 6s.7d.; 
expenses, £21,833. 3s. 7d. ; showing an average profit per 
voyage of £1,350. 7s. 8d. : 

Notwithstanding its scientific details, the Year-book is 
far from a dry, uninviting volume; the majority of the 
facts relate to common life, and there are few which it is 
not important to know. In fine, the object of the work is 
well expressed in its motto, from Sir Charles Lemon’s 
address to the Cornwall Polytechnic Society: “ We do 
not attempt to range through the loftier regions, but to 
catch the drops as they fall, and thus apply them to the 
common purposes of life. ‘Thus, Science becomes not 
merely a luxury to the rich, but bread to the poor.” 

The volume is illustrated with cuts, and a Portrait of 
the lamented Dr. Birkbeck, in memorial of the unremitted 
exertions of this philosopher and philanthropist, in the 
advancement of popular knowledge; “for the happiness 
as well as the enlightenment of the people ever lay next 
to the heart of this truly excellent man.” 





Warteties. 


Great Actors—Cumberland used to boast, in private society, 
that he had seen three of the greatest actors England ever 
produced, perform three of their most popular characters,— 
Garrick, in Leon ; Henderson, in Falstaff; and Cooke, in Iago. 
Cumberland gave Cooke the preference, and declared to the 
end of his life that he was the best actor. 

Odd Address—The Bishop of Chichester, when he resided 
on Star Green, wrote to a fishmonger in London, dating his 
letter, Star Green, and signing it as usual, J. Cicest. The 
fishmonger, not comprehending the rank of his customer, and 
to save himself the trouble of writing, had the following di- 
rection stamped roughly on a Jabel, and tied to the baskets: 
“© J. Cicest esq m p Star Green Battle Sussex ;” and several 
baskets were sent thus addresseil. 

Cold Rain.—In New Holland, the violent tropical rains are 
so cold, that some of Governor Grey’s exploring party, on the 
rain setting in, got into the Glenelg river, the waters of which 
were comparatively warm: and they thus saved themselves 
from the painful feeling caused by very cold water falling on 
the pores, which had been previously opened by profuse per- 
spiration. By the way, one single heavy shower of only a 
few hours’ duration, has, in the above region, washed down a 
bed of sand nearly five inches deep, which the succeeding 
showers have again swept off further toward the sea. 

Morning. 

Beauteous thy blue uprising, mist-robed morn ; 

All thy bright glittering of fantastic dews 

With their thin tissue silkening the green meads, 

And all thy music of blithe leaves that dance 

In the caressing breeze, and matin’s grey 

From all the living woodland ; sleep is pleased 

To be so sweetly banished her soft reign. 

But dreary are thy sounds, and sad thy light 

On the lewd wassail, riot, orgies rude, 

Polluting day with sights that shame dark night.——Milman. 

Substitute for Potatoes. —The South American Yam has lately 
been introduced at the Cape of Good Hope, where, owing to 
the bad quality of the potatoes, and their great fluctuations in 
price, the Yam will eventually be very serviceable to the 
colonists, more especially for the use of whalers. 








THE EMBLEM OF LOVE. 
(From the French ; by R. A. Davenport.) 
By thee, on the sand of this shore, 
Our ciphers in union were traced ; 
But the fugitive billows rolled o’er, 
And the writing was quickly effaced. 
Yet thy emblem of love, though so frail 
That the waters soon swept it away, 
Not so soon, O thou false one! did fail, 
As the passion ’twas meant to display. 

Honesty.—Calling on the printer—subscribing for his paper 
—and paying for a year in advance.—American Paper. 

A Heavy Rib.—The Maumee Express speaks of a man from 
Connecticut, whose wife is so fat that he was obliged to make 
two loads of her when he emigrated. 

New Gold Coin.—A new five pound gold piece, the produc- 
tion of William Wyon, Esq. R.A., is about to be issued from 
the Mint, which, for chasteness of design and beauty of exe- 
cution, is said to exceed any thing that has preceded it. The 
head of the Queen is clearly and carefully defined ; and on the 
reverse, Mr. Wyon has happily identified her Majesty with 
the exquisite fable of Una guiding the Lion.—Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

Poor Tom Dibdin lies in the burial-ground of St. James’s, 
Pentonville, close by the grave of his old friend Grimaldi. 

A Reflection at Sea. 
See how, beneath the moonbeaw’s smile, 
Yon little billow heaves its breast, 
And foams and sparkles for a while, 
And murm’ring then subsides the rest. 
Thus man, the sport of bliss and care, 
Rises on Time’s eventful sea ; 
And having swelled a moment there, 
Thus melts into eternity, T. Moore. 

Consolations in Travel.—Governor Grey, in his Narrative of 
his recent Australian Expedition, relates the following in- 
stance of the power of religion over difficulties, which cannot be 
too strongly insisted on. His position and prospects had be- 
come alarming, and he was undecided as to which of three plans 
he should adopt; but he determined not to decide hastily, and 
in order more fully to compose his mind, he sat down and 
read a few chapters in the Bible. ‘ By the influence these 
imparted,” observes he, “I became perfectly contented, and 
again rising up, pursued my way along the beach to the party. 
1t may be here remarked by some, that these statements of 
my attending to religious duties are irrelevant to the subject, 
but in such an opinion I cannot at all coincide. In detailing 
the sufferings we underwent, it is necessary to relate the 
means by which those sufferings were alleviated ; and after 
having, in the midst of perils and misfortunes, received the 
greatest consolation from religion, I should be ungrateful to my 
Maker not to acknowledge this, and should ill perform my 
duty to my fellow men, did I not bear testimony to the fact, 
that under all the weightier sorrows and sufferings that our 
frail nature is lible to, a perfect reliance upon the goodness 
of God, and the merits of our Redeemer, will be a sure refuge 
and a certain source of consolation.” ‘This is true religion, 
and will serve us far beyond the varnished conceits of false 
philosophy ; and the fact of the writer of the above remarks 
being Governor of South Australia, speaks much for the wel- 
fare of the colony.—Ep. L. 8. J. 

The Elgin Marbles cost the late Earl of Elgin, £74,000, of 
which he barely received one-half from Government ; so that 
Lord Byron’s imputation upon the Earl of a mercantile spirit 
in the transaction is unjust. 

Olden Charity.x—On April 14, 1265, Eleanor, countess of 
Leicester, third daughter of King John, fed at Odiham Castle, 
eight hundred paupers, who consumed, infer alia, “ three 
quarters of bread and a tun of cider.” 
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